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PRELIMINARY ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
* OBSERVANCE OF THE SEVENTY- 
FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE INCORPO- 
RATION OF THE TOWN OF LOWELL 



At a meeting of the Common Council, held Tues- 
day evening, January 15, 1901, the first step was taken 
relative to this observance, and the following joint order, 
introduced by Councilman James B. Casey, was passed 
by both branches of the City Council and approved by 
the Mayor January 16, 1901. 

City of Lowell. 

Order for the appointment of a Joint Special Com- 
mittee to consider the observance of the Seventy-fifth 
Anniversary of the incorporation of the town of Lowell. 

Ordered : If the Board of Aldermen concur. That 
a joint special committee be appointed, consisting of 
two members of the Board of Aldermen, appointed by 
the Mayor, and three members of the Common Counci , 
api)ointed by the President of the Common Council, to 



consider the advisability of observing the seventy-fifth 
anniversary (March 1, 1901) of the incorporation of the 
town of Lowell ; and, if conisidered advisable to observe 
the same, to report to the City Council relative to the 
best method of observing said anniversary. 

In accordance with the provisions of the above 
order the following named members of the City Council 
were designated as members of this committee : — Alder- 
men Richard J. McCluskey, Joseph MuUin, Councilmen 
James B. Casey, Louis Lebrun, Albert F. Grant. 

At a meeting of the committee. Councilman James 
B. Casey was chosen chairman, and Clerk of Commit- 
tees Frank M. Dowling officiated as clerk. The mem- 
bers of the committee unanimously voted that they 
would recommend to the City Council that the city of 
Lowell observe with special exercises this Anniversary, 
Friday, March 1, 1901, of its incorporation as a town, 
and instructed the chairman to present to the Common 
Council the following Joint Orders. 



City of Lowell. 

Order authorizing Joint Special Committee on Anni- 
versary to make all necessary arrangements for that 
event. 

Ordered: That the joint special committee 
appointed to consider the expediency of observing the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the incorporation of the 
town of Lowell be and they are hereby authorized and 
directed to make all necessary arrangements for a 
public celebration of that event, March 1, 1901. 
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City of Lowell. 

Order increasing the number of members of the 
Joint Special Committee on Anniversary. 

Ordered : That the joint special committee 
appointed to consider the expediency of observing the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the incorporation of the 
town of Lowell be increased by the addition of His 
Honor the Mayor, two additional members of the Board 
of Aldermen including the Chairman, to be appointed 
by the Mayor, and three additional members of the 
Common Council including the President, to be appointed 
by the President of the Common Council. 

In pursuance of the provisions of the order 
increasing the membership of the committee by the 
addition of his Honor the Mayor and five additional 
members of the City Council, the Anniversary Com- 
mittee as fully constituted consisted of the following 
named members of the City Government. 

Mayor Charles A. R. Dimon; Councilman James 
B. Casey, Chairman; Aldermen Richard J. McCluskey, 
Joseph Mullin, James F. MiskeUa, Wm. E. Badger; 
Councilmen Louis Lebrun, John H. Spillane*, Pierre 
A. Brousseau**, George Emsley, Albert F. Grant, John 
J. Pinder. 



♦Deceased. John J. Pinder elected to vacancy. 
♦*Pierre A. Brousseau, resigned. 



At the request of the Anniversary Committee the 
following named 'gentlemen were appointed by the Old 
Residents' Historical Association to assist in the comple- 
tion of arrangements and render invaluable service to 
the Committee. 

Charles Cowley, Esq., Hon. Chas. A. Stott, John 
A. Bailey, Esq., A. P. Sawyer. Esq. 
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The following Joint Order and Joint Resolution 
were subsequently adopted by the City Council on 
recommendation of the Anniversary Committee. 

City or Lowell. 

Order appropriating money for the celebration of 
the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the incorporation of 
Lowell as a town. 

Ordered : That the sum of eight hundred dollars 
($800) be and the same is hereby appropriated from the 
General Treasury Fund for the celebration of the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the incorporation of Lowell 
as a town. Said sum to be expended under the direc- 
tion and authority of the Mayor, who shall approve all 
bills payable from this appropriation, and the same to 
be charged to an appropriation to be known as the 
"Appropriation for the Celebration of the Seventy-fifth 
Anniversary of the Incorporation of Lowell. " 
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City of Lowell. 

Resolution requesting observance of Lowell's 
Seventy-fifth Anniversary. 

Whereas, it has been decided by the City Council 
that the seventy-fifth anniversary of the incorporation of 
the town of Lowell should be observed by special 
exercises appropriate to such event, participated in by 
the entire citizenship of Lowell, therefore be it 

Resolved, by the City Council, as follows : — 

That the citizens of Lowell be and they are hereby 
requested to observe the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
incorporation of the town of Lowell, Friday, the first 
day of March, 1901, as a general holiday, by a general 
suspension of business throughout the city as far as 
practicable on that day, and to unite with the City 
Council in the exercises that will be held commemora- 
tive of the day, in Huntington Hall and Jackson Hall. 



ji^ THE CELEBRATION m 



Successful beyond expectation is the fitting term 
to apply to the exercises commemorative of the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the incorporation of the town of 
Lowell. Hearty and generous indeed was the response 
of our citizens, and sincere and earnest v/as the interest 
shown in the observance of the day. In honor of the 
anniversary there was a partial suspension of business 
throughout the city during a part of the day, and on 
the larger buildings bunting and national flags were 
displayed. 

The presence of many former residents of Lowell, 
participating in the observance of the day, gave an 
added degree of interest to the occasion, affording, as 
it did, an opportunity for the renewal of many old 
acquaintances. The exercises in the morning were 
devoted entirely to the children of the public schools. 
Elaborate programmes were successfully carried out 
under the direction of the principals. These exercises 
were well adapted to inculcate in the minds of the 
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youth of Lowell a realization of the advancement and 
growth of the city, its advantages of the present and 
its possibilities of the future. 

The bells of the city ringing in unison with the 
chimes of St. Anne's and St. Patrick's churches at 
sunrise informed the good and peaceful citizens of this 
beautiful city that the hand of time marked an 
existence of seventy-five years — a period of time that 
witnessed Lowell grow from a pleasant and unassuming 
village, with here and there the landscape dotted by the 
unpretentious and hospitable homesteads of the founders 
of the town, to a magnificent and prosperous city of 
one hundred thousand souls -:— a city whose watchword 
is " Work," and whose advancement to the proud posi- 
tion as one of the leading manufacturing centres of the 
world has been accomplished only by the untiring 
energy and perseverance of its citizens. 

It is not to be wondered at that as the bells rang 
out the joyful tidings of a new day, and the commence- 
ment of another year of Lowell's existence, our 
citizens arose from their slumbers with a feeling of 
pride and admiration as thek thoughts reverted in 
pleasant contemplation to the glorious past of the city 
they loved to call their own. Happy were they in the 
thought that their own individual efforts were shaping 
the work hewed out in rough and uncertain form by 
the founders of the town — that their gift to posterity 
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would be a city moulded by their own hands to a 
higher degree of perfection than when the trust was 
imposed in them. 

The formal exercises of the day were held m the 
afternoon in Huntington Hall, the interior of which 
was tastefully decorated with bunting, flags and potted 
plants. Seated upon an extended platform were His 
Honor Mayor Dimon, members of the city government, 
the speakers and invited guests. 

The following exercises constituted the afternoon 
programme. 

AFTERNOON EXERCISES. 



PROGRAMME. 



Overture. "Orpheus" . . . Offenbach 

Lowell Militaby B^nd. 
James A. Murphy, Conductor. 

Address. Introductory. 

Thb OHA.iBSiAN, Councilman Jambs B. Ca8by. 

Ladies and Gentlemen : — 

As Chairman of the Joint Special Committee appointed 
by the City Council to arrange for an observance of the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the incorporation of the town 
of Lowell, it becomes a pleasant assignment for me to open 
the exercises to-day. 
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At this, the commencement of the twentieth century,. 
Lowell stands among the foremost of American cities, teem- 
ing with life and energy. The busy hum of industry is 
apparent on all sides, evidenced in the ceaseless whirl of 
machinery in our mills, and the energetic aspect of our citi- 
zens, busily engaged in the management of their diversified 
enterprises, all in pleasing contrast with the quiet and unas- 
suming village of Lowell seventy-five years ago. 

The city of Lowell, at the opening of the new century, a 
century which promises to be one of prosperity and progress 
to our citizens, is fortunate in having as its chief magistrate a 
man whose personality has been identified with the material 
advancement and growth of the city during the past fifty 
years, and who has brought honor to our city by his services 
upon the battlefield during the dark and ominous days of 
civil strife. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I take pleasure in presenting to 
you, as the president of the day, one who needs no introduc- 
tion. His Honor, Mayor Charles A. R. Dimon. 

Address. 

Hon. Ohables A. R. Dimon. 
President of the Day. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: — 

With commingling feelings of pride, patriotism and rever- 
ential awe are we, the citizens of Lowell, assembled to-day ta 
celebrate the seVenty-fifth anniversary of the birth of our 
town. Many of those present are better qualified than I, by 
reason of years of actual experimental knowledge, to address 
you interestingly, but hone can approach the wonderful 
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retrospect of " What great wonders God has wrought " in our 
town and city in the last three-quarters of a century with 
greater appreciation and more deferential gratitude. 

A brief kaleidoscope historical picture from our humble 
•origin as a town, and wonderful development to the present 
prosperous city, may impress us more fully with justifiable 
feelings of dignity and thanksgiving on this occasion. 

I find from an old volume published in 1820 by Wilkes 
Allen, A. M., pastor of the church and society in Chelmsford* 
many interesting facts that may be new to this audience, 
owing to the scarcity of the edition. 

About twenty persons from Woburn and Concord at 
the last session of the General Court in 1652 petitioned 
for liberty to examine a tract of land, beginning on Merrimac 
river and a neck of land next to the Concord river and so to 
run up by said river south and \yest into the country to make 
up a quantity of six miles square. The plantation thus 
granted, May 18, 1653, was occupied within eighteen months 
and laid out by a sufficient number of people to render 
it expedient to call a general meeting for the choice of officers 
to manage the affairs of the place. This meeting was holden 
on the 2nd of November, 1654, at -which the following persons 
were chosen into office : Esdras Reed, Edward Spaulding, 
William Fletcher, Isaac Learned, Simon Thompson, William 
Underwood and Thomas Adams. This was undoubtedly the 
first germ or origin of our present city. 

As early as 1656, at May meeting, William Howe was 
admitted as an inhabitant and granted twelve acres of meadow 
and eighteen of upland) provided he set up his trade of 
weaving and perform the town's work. On July 3 of the 
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same year, Samuel Adams was given permission to erect 
the first corn mill, and in 1661 he obtained liberty to set flood 
gates at Hart Pond for himself and heirs forever. 

Saw mills were erected about the year 1669. On Septem- 
ber 3 of that year it was ordered by the town that the value 
of a ten-acre lot should be two pounds ten shillings. After that 
date no land was given, except to mechanics, or to encourage 
some useful art or trade. 

The first bell ordered to be purchased was in 1680, td be 
hung in the meeting house. It weighed seven hundredweight 
and cost one hundred pounds. 

In 1691, the first fulling mill was erected by Lieut. John 
Barrat on Mill Brook. 

The first school house was erected in October, 1718, and 
land was given by William Fletcher, and the regulation was 
that a town of forty families should be provided constantly 
with a school ; of a hundred families, with a grammar school. 

In 1720 two persons, who came from Dunstable to 
Chelmsford, were the first persons maintained at the public 
expense. Those were the only paupers in the town up to 
1747, almost a century from the first settlement. 

When the town was first settled, and for fifty years after- 
wards, the Merrimac river abounded with salmon, shad, 
alewives and sturgeon ; with these the mouth of the Concord 
river was also stored. Shad and alewives were used for some 
years by the inhabitants to manure their fields. • The quantity 
of fish caught in Chelmsford annually was computed at about 
twenty-five hundred barrels. 
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Speaking of the fish called a sturgeon, Merrimac 
signifies in the Indian language "The Sturgeon." In some 
of the earliest histories of this country it is called Merrimac 
or Sturgeon river. 

May 13, 1776, the town passed a resolve " That if it 
should be the pleasure of the Continental Congress to declare 
an independent state, in respect to Great Britain, they would 
stand by them and support them at the expense of life and 
fortune;" and in 1777 thirty men were raised for the three 
years' service, or during the war. 

In 1792 came the suggestion of the plan of a canal to 
facilitate the transportation of lumber around Pawtucket Falls, 
which had heretofore been laborious and expensive, the water 
at Concord river at mouth being thirty-two feet lower than 
the water at the head of the falls in the Merrimac river; and 
on August 8, 1792, the projectors were incorporated under the 
name of " The Proprietors of the Locks and Canals on the 
Merrimac River." 

It was opened in 1797 and was built at an expenditure of 
$50,000. 

In 1802 the first glass factory was built. 

The first design of establishing a social library was made 
by the Rev. Mr. Packard on the 6th of January, 1794 ; and in 
1806 a charter was granted authorizing certain persons to 
constitute a lodge of Free Masons under the superintendency 
of Capt. Isaac Coburn, master. Under the name of Pawtucket 
Lodge, either on March 7, 1807, or October 12, 1809, the lodge 
was consecrated in due form. 
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In 1813 Capt. Phineas Whiting and Col. Josiah Fletcher 
erected a large building for a cotton manufactory. It cost 
about $2500. 

In 1816 several new mills were built by Messrs. Cham- 
berlaine, Mr. Luke Bowers, Mr. N. Tyler and Mr. Moses 
Hale ; these were mostly grist and saw mills. 

I might proceed at some length with extracts from this 
book of our early history that would be of interest, but there 
are other gentlemen to follow who have given more thought 
and time to the subject, and are more competent to deal with 
it. If I have by contrast presented the past picture of the 
very humble and small beginnings of our town with the very 
wonderful improvements that are apparent at the present day 
in our city, and this exposition will enable us to become better 
and more grateful citizens, with a fuller appreciation of our 
present blessings, then I am content. 



Prayer. 



Rev. a. St. John Ohambre, D. D. 
Ohaplain of the Day. 



Quartette. '' The Artillerist's Oath." . Adam. 

Mozart Quartette. 
Messrs. Thornton, Donnelly, Murphy, McMahon. 

Selection. " Daughter of the Regiment. " Donizetti. 

Lowell Military Band. 
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Oration. 

Hon. Solon W. Stevens. 

Mr. Mayor, Gentlemen of the City Councily Ladies and 
Friends : — 

In response to a unanimous invitation from the committee 
having these exercises in charge, it is my privilege to invite 
your attention for a little while to some of the incidents pecu- 
liar to this locality as it existed seventy-five years ago. My 
first desire, however, is to express my appreciation of the 
honor conferred by the partiality manifested in selecting me 
for the discharge of this pleasant duty relative to the city of 
my birth, my continuous residence, my affections, my solici- 
tude, and my fondest hopes. I shall not strive to sketch even 
in a general way the marvellous change and development 
which three-quarters of a century of time have wrought in 
these precincts, lest such an attempt might justly be considered 
at variance with the proprieties and the appropriate limits of 
an anniversary address. 

This is an occasion for reminiscence, for reverie, for 
impartial criticism, and for tribute to heroic deeds. Looking 
back through the vista of three-score and fifteen years, we 
catch with the eye of filial imagination the sight of many a 
vanished hand, and can hear the sound of many a voice that 
is still; we can see manhood and womanhood in their prime 
striving zealously for the maintenance of that high standard 
of personal character and public spirit which came as a legacy 
from ancestors whose service and substance were given in 
defence of liberty under the guidance of law ; we can see the 
simple village life of colonial times, and hear the legends of 
the early days when our streets and public squares were 
simply forests and swamps, wherein the Indian built his 
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wigwam, and where he scouted for his game all the way from 
the golf links of the Country Club to the point where the 
waters of the lordly Merrimac and the lazy Concord meet and 
merge as they flow in majesty to the sea. 

We meet to-day as residents of a thriving city of upward 
ninety thousand inhabitants. Whence the origin of the 
name of this municipality which, like the lion in Milton's 
poem, seems to have sprung instantly from the ground? Who 
was he whose sign-manual is stamped on yonder mills ? Who 
gave the names to some of our oldest public streets ? 
Who arrested the latent force of the waters dashing hitherto 
unheeded over yonder falls, and transformed it into a power 
productive of unimagined usefulness and thrift ? Who assumed 
the risk of diverting capital heretofore employed in commerce 
or in agriculture into a channel of utility incident to the arts of 
textile manufacture? Who quickened the spirit of the village 
rustic and made him realize that commercial dependence was 
not consistent with political independence? Who laid the 
foundations of these the first great manufactories in America 
and flanked them on either side with the school house and the 
church ? In short, who inaugurated the factory system here, 
and provided for the physical, mental and spiritual needs of 
its workers on the old-time hunting ground of the Pawtucket 
Indian warrior, and who are they who crowned this doubtful 
experiment with triumphant success — an experiment indeed 
far more marvellous in result and more wonderful in effect 
than the witchery of Passaconaway himself, of whom it was 
said he could make the green leaf grow in winter, cause the 
trees to dance, and make water burn ? 

The area now occupied by the city of Lowell was in the 
early part of the seventeenth century the Indian town of 
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Wamesit, the "capital" of the Pawtucket tribe, whose terri- 
tory covered the states of Massachusetts, New Hampshire and 
Maine. Where now are substantial and spacious buildings 
the red man was wont to erect his wigwam and to light his 
council fires. Hither came the Rev. John Eliot with his 
"praying Indians," some twenty years after the landing of the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth Rock, to preach the gospel to the tribes 
on the banks of the Merrimac and Concord Rivers. Upon 
petition of Eliot the Legislature of Massachusetts in 1653 
granted to the Pawtucket Indians a tract of land containing 
about twenty-five hundred acres, lying about Pawtucket and 
Wamesit Falls, and we are told that every year in the begin- 
ning of May the apostle Eliot "came to this fishing place of 
the Indians to spread the net of the gospel to fish for their 
souls." Through the influence of this preacher courts of arbi- 
tration were established among the Indians for the adjustment 
of disputes between them and the white settlers. These 
courts were holden on the banks of the Concord River, in the 
rear of the spot where the American House now stands. And 
^he tradition is that the Eliot Church was built on or very near 
the place where Eliot used to preach to the red-faced Chris- 
tians of Wamesit. 

When Passaconaway died, his son Wannalancit became 
his successor and the fortunes of his tribe rapidly declined. 
Few traces of this indolent race are now to be seen. An 
occasional arrowhead found in the earth, and the familiar 
names, Pawtucket, Wamesit, Passaconaway and Wannalancit, 
are all that remain to remind us that the soil on which the 
city stands has a pathetic history belonging to another race of 
mortals. 
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In a little while these copper-colored natives of the forest 
vanish at the approach of the English colonists, and this "rude 
Indian fishing village " passes out of sight. 

The territory of Lowell was formerly known as East 
Chelmsford, it being a portion of a tract of land lying on the 
west side of Concord River, beginning at its junction with the 
Merrimac River, which the General Court granted in 1652 to 
about twenty of the inhabitants of Woburn and Concord, for 
the purpose of forming a new settlement, inasmuch as the 
petitioners had found the land "a comfortable place to accom- 
modate God's people. " 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century this village 
contained not far from fifty houses. In the vicinity of Paw- 
tucket Falls one might find the- residences of Archibald 
McFarlin, Captain John Ford, Jonathan Fiske, and Captain 
Phineas Whiting, whose " hall " (to use the phrase peculiar to 
the time) stood where now is seen the splendid residence of 
Mr. Frederick Ayer ; and down near the foot of the falls there 
stood the house of Mr. Benjamin Melvin, together with the 
saw mill and grist mill of Mr. Nathan Tyler, which mills were 
swept away by the wintry storm of 1810. Mr. Hall, a black- 
smith, lived where the Ladd and Whitney monument now 
stands, and Mr. Josiah Fletcher lived very near the present 
site of the John Street Congregational Church. On the bluff 
across Concord River, on the land now occupied by St. John's 
Hospital, you might see the "old yellow house" known as the 
residence of Judge Livermore. Joseph Warren kept a 
" tavern " where the American House now stands, and Nathan 
Ames and John Fisher did a thriving business as blacksmiths 
near the old batting mill on Lawrence Street. At the junc- 
ture of Central and Thorndike Streets stood the houses of 
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Johnson Davis and Moses Hale. Levi Fletcher lived on the 
little strip of land between Chelmsford and Liberty Streets, 
just opposite the old pound. On the road to the city poor 
farm you would pass the dwellings of Henry Coburn and 
Simon Parker. The Simon Parker house was once the resi- 
dence of Benjamin Pierce, Governor of New Hampshire, and 
father of President Franklin Pierce. This Benjamin Pierce 
was living with his uncle here on the morning of April 19, 1775. 
While ploughing in the field on Powell Street he heard the 
firing of guns and was soon notified of the excitement at that 
moment prevailing in Lexington and Concord. Filled with 
indignation, young Pierce fastened his team to a stump, went 
to his uncle's house, seized his uncle's gun, and started on 
foot for Concord. The British had retreated before he reached 
Concord, but he enlisted in Captain John Ford's company, 
continued in the service until the close of the war, and won an 
honorable name. In subsequent years, when visiting old 
friends in Lowell, it is said he too*k great delight in pointing 
out the identical stump to which on that famous April morn- 
ing " he hitched his steers. " 

There were at least two events in the early history of this 
locality which ought not to remain unnoticed. The rapid 
current of the Merrimac River and the dangerous rocks in 
its bed formed an insurmountable obstacle to the transporta- 
tion of lumber^and other products from the country towns to 
the cities on the coast. To overcome this difficulty a plan 
was adopted of building a canal " at Pawtucket Falls, on the 
side of Chelmsford, beginning near the great landing place, 
thence running to * Lily Pond ' ; from thence by ' Speen's 
Brook * to Concord River." The Locks and Canals Company 
was formed and a charterfgranted in 1792, and the canal was 
opened in 1796. The day of the opening was a great day for 
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the people, and especially for the directors and invited guests 
who were passengers in the boat on its trial trip, for the Rey. 
Wilkes Allen in a graphic account tells us that they had 
" scarcely entered the first lock when the sides of the boat 
gave way. The water, bursting upon the spectators with great 
violence, carried many down the stream. Infants were sep- 
arated from their mothers, children from their parents, wives 
from their husbands, young ladies from their gallants, and 
men, women, timber, broken boards and planks were seen 
promiscuously floating in the water. All came to land safely 
without material injury." The canal proved a great success, 
but it was destined for a more important use than the trans- 
portation of merchandise, since in less than a quarter of a 
century it was destined to furnish the power for great manu- 
facturing enterprises which have since made the city famous.. 

For the same reasons which suggested the necessity of 
the Pawtucket Canal it was thought expedient to construct a 
waterway from the bend in Merrimac River above the falls 
to connect with Boston for the purpose of securing cheaper 
and more rapid transit of produce than had before existed. 
The Proprietors of the Middlesex Canal were incorporated in 
1793, and the Hon. James Sullivan, for six years judge of the 
Supreme Court, and afterward Governor of the State, was 
the author of the scheme. It was from him that the packet 
boat "Governor Sullivan" was named, the captain of which 
was the late Silas Tyler, Sr. Col. Loam mi Baldwin of 
Woburn was appointed engineer of construction. The canal 
was opened to public navigation in 1803. At first the enter- 
prise seemed a success, but in 1835 the Boston and Lowell 
Railroad brought it to an untimely end, and on October 3, 
1859, the Supreme Court issued a decree declaring that the 
proprietors of this company had " forfeited all their franchises 
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and privileges by reason of nonfeasance, nonuser, misfea- 
sance and neglect." Once in a while nowadays we hear 
rumors of wild and irresponsible schemes to revive this 
obsolete enterprise, but the people prefer to regard it as a 
memento of the past respectably made useless by judicial 
decree. 

Previous to November 5, 1792, the people of Chelmsford 
crossed the Merrimac River in ferry boats. But on February 
4 of this year the General Court of Massachusetts granted an 
act of incorporation to certain persons as proprietors of the 
Middlesex Merrimac River Bridge, subsequently known as 
Pawtucket Bridge. It seems that the Colonel Baldwin whose 
name was just mentioned, who should be gratefully remem- 
bered not only as a revolutionary soldier but as the propagator 
of the luscious "Baldwin apple," was prominent in the con- 
struction of this bridge. Since for sufficient reasons the 
building of a new bridge at Pawtucket Falls is to-day the 
subject of serious consideration by the city authorities, it may 
not be uninteresting, by way of showing the contrast in busi- 
ness between the old times and the new, to read a few extracts 
from the records of the company, as reported by the late Mr. 
Charles C. Chase to have been found by Mr. James S. 
Russell among the papers of the late Dr. John O. Green. 

"May 23, 1792. Meeting adjourned till to-morrow morn- 
ing at 5 o'clock. 

"June 11, 1792. Col. Loammi Baldwin appointed to 
procure one ton of iron and two barrels of New England rum. 

"June 27, 1792. Each man to be allowed half pint of rum 
per day when master workman calls for it. 
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"August 27, 1792. Voted that Col. Baldwin be desired to 
procure one barrel of New England rum and half a barrel of 
West Indian rum for the proprietors. 

"October 24, 1792. Voted that all persons who shall come 
on November 5 to see the bridge opened be treated with flip 
and toddy at the expense of the proprietors." 

When the day for the "opening" of another new bridge 
shall come the "flip and toddy" may not be necessary for 
jubilant manifestation, but there will be many emphatic 
expressions of gratitude for deliverance from the restraints 
upon travel at present necessarily imposed. 

The names of six remarkable men are closely associated 
with the origin of that peculiar enterprise which has made the 
" City of Spindles " famous. They form a group of brainy 
men who were moved not by the desire of gain alone, but by 
philanthropic and patriotic motives as well. From "a char- 
acter sketch '* recently published jointly by the Hon. Samuel 
P. Hadley and Miss Mabel Hill, both of this city, I quote the 
following sentence, which ought to be thoughtfully remem- 
bered by everyone who has the interests of this municipality 
at heart : " The men who laid the foundations of the great 
corporations during the first ten or fifteen years of Lowell's 
growth laid also the foundation of character to its municipal 
life, which will cling to its name and citizenship as a strong, 
sweet savor long years from now, no matter what the future 
issues may bring." 

Francis Cabot Lowell, Kirk Boott, Patrick Tracy Jackson, 
Paul Moody, Nathan Appleton, and Ezra Worthen — these 
were the men who made the city of Lowell a possibility. By 
their sagacity, pluck, and perseverance they made the subtle 
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forces of the sun, the winds, and the waters subservient to 
mental power and manual skill. They published here a new 
declaration of industrial emancipation. They lifted from labor 
the odious burden of servitude. They recognized the mutual 
dependence of the wage-earner and the wage-payer. They 
made it possible for labor and culture to walk together, and 
they believed that the commercial independence of the nation 
should move hand in hand with political freedom. 

First and foremost of these is Francis Cabot Lowell. 
Although he never stepped upon its soil, it is from him that 
our municipal home, both as a town and a city, derives its 
name. And it is a subject of hearty congratulation that we 
are honored to-day by the presence of a lineal descendant of 
this gentleman in the person of the Hon: Francis Cabot 
Lowell, judge of the district court of the United States. 

During his sojourn in Europe, between 1810 and 1813, Mr. 
Lowell determined to secure for America the advantage of 
manufacturing its own cotton fabrics. A strict surveillance 

was maintained on the part of the British government to 
prevent her skilled mechanics from emigrating to America, 
and from disclosing any information relative to new inventions 
in machinery then in their exclusive control. Meeting Mr. 
Nathan Appleton one day in Edinburg, Mr. Lowell informed 
him of his determination to learn all he could about these 
machines for the purpose of using them in the United States. 
The power loom up to this date had never been used in 
America. Mr. Lowell, although unable to procure any draw- 
ings of this machine while in Europe,^ nevertheless, by 
shrewdness and perseverance, gained some points relative to 
the secret so closely guarded and then determined to make a 
machine of his own ; and on his return to the States in 1813, he 
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made known his purpose to Mr. Patrick T. Jackson, who gave 
him sincere and substantial encouragement. For many 
months Mr. Lowell experimented until the time arrived when 
Mr. Appleton was invited to go and see the new loom operate. 
"I well recollect," says Mr. Appleton, "the state of admira- 
tion and satisfaction with which we sat by the hour watching 
the beautiful movement of this new and wonderful machine, 
destined, as it evidently was, to change the character of textile 
industry." Mr. Lowell is entitled to the credit of having 
introduced the new system in cotton manufacture under 
which this industry has so rapidly grown. During his visit to 
Europe he had seen the miserable and squalid condition of 
the operatives in manufacturing establishments, but he did 
not believe such degradation was the legitimate concomitant 
of labor. He believed that cleanliness and comfort and 
pleasant homes and churches and school houses ought to 
constitute the environment of wage-earning people, and when 
the Boston Manufacturing Corporation started business at 
Waltham he gave his conception *• a local habitation and a 
name." 

The insufficiency of the water power at Waltham made it 
necessary to look elsewhere for a chance to carry on the busi- 
ness of cotton manufacturing on a larger scale, and the result 
was that in 1822, through the efforts of Mr. Moody, Mr. 
Jackson, Mr. Worthen, and Mr. Clark, a site was selected here 
in East Chelmsford, and the Merrimac Manufacturing Com- 
pany was incorporated on the 6th of February in that year,, 
with a capital of S600,000, with Mr. Kirk Boott as agent, and 
Mr. Ezra Worthen as superintendent. In about two years 
Mr. Worthen was succeeded by Mr. Warren Colburn, who will 
long be remembered as the author of a certain ** Mental Arith- 
metic, " which so taxed the patience and tangled the brains of 
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the school boys and girls as to drive them almost to despair. 
Three years later the Hamilton Manufacturing Company was 
incorporated. 

This was the beginning of those corporate textile indus- 
tries which changed this rural New England village into a 
manufacturing town. It was a serious question whether, in 
the manufacture of cotton, competition with England could be 
maintained. On the one side were cheaper labor, greater 
capital and superior skill. On the other side were cheaper 
cotton, more abundant water power and the courage of an 
ambitious people in the vigor of youth. Mr. Francis Cabot 
Lowell was the ** informing soul " to inspire confidence in the 
feasibility of the experiment, and Mr. Kirk Boott was the iron 
will to apply the test. Previous to this time manufactures had 
been carried on in separate and comparatively inferior estab- 
lishments managed principally by the owners themselves. 
But the time had come for the trial of an experiment by which 
the manufacture of textile fabrics should be carried on by 
joint-stock companies, and that, too, in such a way as to yield a 
profit. Brains and courage were needed. Mr: Boott was the 
man for the emergency, and his name is inseparably connected 
with the commencement of the great enterprise which has 
given to our city its peculiar and enviable fame. Mr. Lowell 
died five years before the Lowell mills were started. If you 
would look for a monument to his memory you will find it not 
alone in the remarkable growth of the pleasant city which 
bears his name, but in the history of the rise and development 
of the manufacture of textile fabrics throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. " Pyramids and mausoleums," said 
Edward Everett, " may crumble to the earth, and brass and 
marble mingle with the dust they cover ; but the pure and 
well-deserved renown which is thus incorporated with the busy 
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life of an intelligent people will be remembered till the long 
lapse of ages and the vicissitudes of fortune shall reduce all of 
America to oblivion and decay." 

The municipal independence of Lowell began on the first 
day of March, 1826, with a population of about two thousand 
inhabitants. The act of incorporation was signed by Governor 
Lincoln. On the second of the month a warrant was issued 
by Joseph Locke, Justice of the Peace, to Kirk Boott, Esquire^ 
to call a meeting on the sixth at Balch and Coburn's Tavern 
(now the Ayer Home on Pawtucket Street) to choose town 
officers and to take other proper measures relative to the 
establishment of a town government. 

The School Committee chosen at this meeting was : firsts 
Rev. Theodore Edson, who is remembered as the founder of 
our school system largely because he had the pluck to oppose 
Kirk Boott and the corporation magnates in their determined 
adherence to the "deestrict" schools rather than to the con- 
solidation of the schools ; second, Mr. Warren Colburn, the 
mathematical enthusiast ; third, Mr. Samuel Batchelder, a 
man of literary culture and great inventive genius ; fourth. 
Dr. John O. Green, the good physician and the model school 
committeeman; and fifth, Dr. Elisha Huntington, whose social 
standing and whose affable nature made him a favorite with 
Lowell people as long as he lived. To such men, men of 
character, ability and influence, did the people in the early 
days entrust the care of their public schools, regardless of 
selfish motives, regardless of political affiliations, regardless 
of everything except a conscientious care for the moral and 
mental welfare of the children of their households. 

As we move in imagination among these people in the 
decade of their town life or go with them after a charter of 
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-citizenship has been conferred, we shall notice on the part of 
those who are prominent and influential a strong desire to 
provide for both the physical and the moral well-being of the 
people who have left their homes on the farm to become 
workers in the mills. We shall .find the boarding-houses 
where the mill people lived were in reality neat, comfortable 
and attractive homes ; and among the female operatives we 
shall see a remarkable degree of intelligence and refinement. 
The fact is, the New England women who came here to weave 
and to spin in those days were not degraded in the least by 
their employment or through their surroundings. They 
brought with them their mental and religious training, and as 
they grouped together impelled by similar tastes they naturally 
inclined to grow intellectually under the stimulus of associa- 
tion, rather than to deteriorate. They very often stepped out 
from factory life into semi-professional occupations, and in 
many instances they left the loom and the spindle to become 
wives of self-reliant men of substantial means, to become the 
queens of homes of virtue and intelligence, and to become 
mothers of cultured daughters and sons who, as they grew 
•into the responsibilities of life, never forgot to honor the 
mother who taught their infant lips to pray, and who made 
their childhood happy with her sweet caress. It was in recog- 
nition of such conditions that Mr. Charles Dickens was moved 
to ask his countrymen " to pause and reflect upon the differ- 
■ence between this town (Lowell) and those great haunts of 
desperate misery" with which people living in the manufac- 
turing districts of England were at that time perfectly familiar. 

The founders of the factory system in the town of Lowell 
were far-seeing men who knew full well that the population 
gathering here, with its varieties of social character and 
religious belief, could not be moulded into a well ordered 
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community without the benign influences of the school house 
and the church. The first edifice dedicated to the worship of 
Almighty God within the limits of the territory which became 
the town of Lowell was St. Anne's Church, the corner stone 
of which was laid in 1824, and the consecration of which 
was solemnized by Bishpp Griswold in March of 1825. The 
Rev. Theodore . Edson, the young clergyman whom Kirk 
Boott had introduced here, who had preached before the 
Merrimac Religious Society about a year at a "salary of 
$600 with the promise of S200 more and a house if he should 
be married," was ordained the rector of the parish. For 
nearly sixty years, until the hour of his death, this godly 
man went in and out before this people in the spirit of perfect 
consecration to his Master's service, leaving behind the record 
of a life woven into the very texture of the events which gave 
permanence of character to the community in which he lived. 
It is a pleasant incident to remember that the first and only 
successor of this venerable man is here to-day, the representa- 
tive of the earliest consecrated church in the original limits of 
the town of Lowell, in the person of the reverend and accom- 
plished gentleman who acts as the oflSciating clergyman on 
this interesting occasion. In the year 1826 the First Baptist 
Church, the First Congregational Church and the Hurd 
Street Methodist Church were organized, and the Rev. John 
Cookson, the Rev. George C. Beckwith and the Rev. Ben- 
jamin Griffin were respectively installed as pastors. 

The church history of Lowell, like that of many other 
communities, is an interesting story* but it has its pathetic 
side. The controversies which have arisen about church 
property when separations have been made, the friendships 
broken by difference of opinion in strict and liberal construction 
of doctrine, and the instances when the courts have been 
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compelled to prescribe lines of conduct for professed followers 
of the "golden rule," h^ave sometimes given worldly people 
occasion to think that men often forget that while Faith and 
Hope may abide, Charity is greater than these. 

The pulpit, however, has been an immense power for good 
in this community, for it is an indisputable fact that no higher 
standard of morals could anywhere be found than that main- 
tained in this manufacturing town, and we have only to men- 
tion the names of Edson, and Blanchard, and Ballard, and 

Burnap, and Foster, and Miles, to prove that the messengers 
of Christ's gospel here were second to none in devotion to 
duty, in consecration of life, in scholarship and in eloquence 
of speech. 

The town of Lowell continued the district system of 
schools from the date of its incorporation until 1832, when the 
graded system was adopted, after violent opposition. The 
Edson School was the first grammar school in the new-born 
town. It was known in 1827 as " District No. 5." Its first 
teacher was Miss Anna W. Hartwell, and its second teacher 
was Mr. Joshua Merrill, for many years known as a stern but 
honorable instructor. The Bartlett School, named from Dr. 
Elisha Bartlett, the first mayor of Lowell, was originally 
known as the Merrimac School. The High School was 
opened in 1831 under the principalship of Mr. Thomas M. 
Clark, now known as the Right Reverend Thomas M. Clark, 
D. D., L. L. D. Bishop of Rhode Island. After wandering 
round from what is now the Free Chapel, thence to an upper 
room in the present Edson school house, then to Concert Hall, 
near the site of the store of A. G. Pollard & Co., then to the 
old Bartlett school house, then to the attic of St. Mary's 
Church, then back to the Free Chapel again, it finally pitched 
its restless tent on the space between Kirk and Anne Streets, 
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where it is now located and where originally there was nothing 
but a filthy pond, the ingredients of which were mud and slimy 
water. Including Mr. Frank F. Coburn of the State Normal 
School, in this city, and Mr. Cyrus Irish, its present head mas- 
ter, this school has had eight principals since its establishment, 
among whom was the late Mr. diaries C Chase, who after a 
period of splendid service of thirty-eight years is lovingly 
remembered by hosts of pupils for his genial manner and his 
thorough work. 

One day in 1828, when Mr. William Kittredge was stand- 
ing in his blacksmith shop, a well known lawyer of that time, 
Mr. S. H. Mann, told him he had recently seen a heap of 
" black rocks " piled up on one of the Boston wharves and that 
some one had said they would burn. Mr. Kittredge became 
so interested in the matter that he bought two tons of these 
"black rocks" at. S'20 a ton, with $4 extra for freight to 
Lowell in a baggage wagon. A fire was built on an extem- 
porized grate, but the " rocks " wouldn't burn. Whereupon 
some one suggested breaking them into smaller pieces. Very 
soon the fire became so hot that the paper on the room began 
to blister and the alarm of " fire" was given. This was the 
introduction of coal as fuel into the town of Lowell. 

The year 1833 was an interesting period in this recently 
established town. In order to revive the idea of the character 
of its citizenship let me read the names of some of the men in 
public office at this time. The selectmen were Matthias Park- 
hurst, Joshua Swan, Benjauiin Walker, Elisha Huntington 
and Samuel C. Oliver. The representatives to the General 
Court were S. A. Coburn, John P. Robinson, Cyril French, 
Simon Adams, Jacob Robbins, J. L. Sheafe, Jesse Fox, Royal 
Southwick, Joseph Tyler and Jonathan Spaulding. Mr. 
Wendell Phillips was here studying law in the office of Luther 
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Lawrence and Elisha Glidden ; and in the excellent ** History 
of Lowell, " by Charles Cowley, Esq., to which I am indebted 
for much material in the preparation of this address, Mr. Phil- 
lips is quoted as saying "the town [Lowell] was rich in all that 
makes good society — amiable, beautiful and accomplished 
women, hospitable and amply able to contribute their full 
share to interesting and suggestive conversation — gentlemen 
of talent, energetic and well informed, and giving a hearty 
welcome to the best thought of the day. " 

The Lowell Police Court was established during this year 
with Joseph Locke, Esq., as standing justice. After nineteen 
years of efficient service he was succeeded by the Hon. 
Nathan Crosby, who, after an honorable record of thirty-nine 
years, died in 1885. His successor is the Hon. Samuel P. 
Hadley, the present presiding justice of this court, a citizen 
universally loved and honored as an able lawyer, an impartial 
judge and an acknowledged gentleman. 

One of the most notable events of the year was the visit 
of President Andrew Jackson with Mr. Van Buren and Gen- 
eral Cass. The Presidential party entered the town by way 
of Nesmith and Andover Streets. The latter was then called 
Washington Street. They had come from Salem after a short 
visit at Andover. The day of railroads had not come. The 
distinguished guests were greeted with a speech of welcome 
by Mr. Joshua Swan. A military cavalcade and^a civic pro- 
cession performed escort duty through the town under the 
chief marshalship of B. F. Vamum, Esq., with thirty-one 
assistants, the last survivor of whom was the late Col. Jeffer- 
son Bancroft. In order to* show what material changes have 
since taken place, let it be stated that nearly all that portion 
of our city situated east and south of the upper part of 
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Central Street was then vacant land; so much so that our 
genial fellow-citiz&n, Mr. Artemas S. Tyler, while standing at a 
window in the second story of a building then standing at the 
corner of Middle and Central Streets, could distinctly see the 
procession as it moved all the way from the start down Church 
Street, up Central Street, past his point of observation. The 
unique feature of this procession was the presence of two thou- 
sand fiv.e hundred mill girls all dressed in white with sashes and 
parasols. When the head of the escort reached the Merrimac 
House the ranks opened right and left and the Presidential party 
drove through the lines. A friend of the late Zina E. Stone, 
in describing the affair, says : "It was a gay old pageant. * * * 
Julius Caesar, Napoleon, Alexander, in their best estates, never 
bowed to two miles of girls all dressed in white with para- 
sols over their heads." And then this correspondent quaintly 
adds, " It is quite doubtful whether either of them could have 
survived it." No wonder " Old Hickory " stammered his 
surprise as he stared at these two thousand five hundred mill 
girls marching two abreast with modesty and propriety. The 
sight of this throng of well-to-do working people was a revela- 
tion to this man with his ingrained Southern notion of the 
" squalid misery " of the " wretched " operatives in the Lowell 
mills. 

Friends, can you match that procession in intelligence and 
personal character from your factories to-day ? The question 
suggests the answer. The old-time Yankee mill girl has been 
superseded. When these great manufacturing enterprises 
started in Lowell these Yankee girls, waiting on the hillsides 
of adjacent towns for something to do, proved to be just the 
kind of help that was needed. But a change has come since 
then. A different atmosphere now prevails. Merely from a 
business point of view perhaps the change is for the better. 
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I make no comparisons. I suggest no reflections. I appre- 
hend, however, that there are not many Lucy Larcoms or 
Margaret Foleys or Harriet Hansons among the spinners and 
weavers of our time. I imagine there are not many Ellas and 
Adelaides and Aramanthas and Dolly Dindles waiting with 
original stories and poems to be published in the " Lowell 
Offering, "" if such a periodical were in existence to-day. The 
successor of the old-time Yankee girl may be her superior in 
physical strength, possibly in manual skill, and in readiness of 
adaptation to environment, but the fact remains that in point 
of patience, intelligence, and the thousand nameless graces 
which adorn womanhood in its best estate, and which 
magnify the charm of home life, or even life in its broader 
spheres, there is a vast difference between the old times and 
the new. 

Ten years after Mr. Patrick T. Jackson had assisted in 
establishing the " factory system " in this town, his inventive 
mind turned to some better mode of transporting merchandise 
to Boston than by means of the old Middlesex Canal. He had 
just learned from Stephenson that in England cars could be 
propelled by steam on iron rails. Why couldn't it be done 
here ? Jackson believed it could. He enlisted others in this 
project. He was not dismayed by the taunts of those who 
deemed the enterprise "quixotic." He "hustled," he 
" pushed. " A charter was granted, and a railroad to Boston 
was completed in 1835. 

On the first day of April, 1836, the town of Lowell by 
legislative enactment became a city, and its charter was signed 
by Gov. Edward Everett. It thus became the third city in 
the Commonwealth, the charter of Boston bearing date of 
1822, and that of Salem one week earlier than that of Lowell. 
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The new city presents an array of remarkable men. The 
contest for the first mayoralty was a spirited one between the 
Whigs and the Democrats. Dr. Elisha Bartlett was the can- 
didate on one side and the Rev. Eliphalet Case on the other. 
On the morning of election day these two men walked arm in 
arm together to the polls and each courteously voted for his 
rival. Dr. Bartlett was elected by a majority of ninety votes. 
As a reminder of the substantial men chosen to manage public 
affairs, let me mention certain names. The aldermen elected 
under the first charter were William Austin, Benjamin 
Walker, Oliver M. Whipple, Aaron Mansur, Seth Ames and 
Alexander Wright. The school committee consisted of Rev. 
Lemuel Porter, Rev. Amos Blanchard, Jacob Robbins, Dr. 
John O. Green, John A. Knowles and Thomas Hopkinson. 
Among the councilmen we find such men as Thomas Nesmith, 
Thomas Ordway, George Brownell, Stephen Mansur, Jonathan 
Tyler and Tappan Wentworth. The very mention of these 
names carries with it the evidence of the character deemed 
necessary to be possessed by those who should be chosen to 
the administration of public affairs. Great interests were at 
stake. Nearly one-half of the population were workers in the 
mills. There was need of a statesmanlike sagacity and a keen 
moral sense to provide for the adoption of such measures as 
would ensure thrift and prosperity for a future time. Among 
the far-seeing men of this period, Mr. James B. Francis 
deserves a special mention. The Northern Canal and the 
Guard Locks are monuments to his memory. Mr. Francis 
was regarded as "the founder of anew school of hydraulic 
engineers by the inauguration of an experimental research 
which through his careful and patient study reached a degree 
of perfection before unknown. " The wags of the day laughed 
at the extravagance of " Francis* folly," as the Guard Locks 
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were called. But in 1852 the time came when a freshet 
swept away the old works, and the massive gate was dropped 
to its place and the city was made safe. 

I shall not try to give a catalogue of the able men whose 
names have been towers of strength in subsequent times, for 
my theme relates more closely to the town of Lowell than to 
the city of Lowell. The story of the lives of the Nesmiths, 
the Lawrences, the Worthens, the Livingstons, the Richard- 
sons, the Hildreths, the Coburns, the Talbots, the Abbots, 
the Spauldings, with lawyers like Sweetser and Gardner and 
Wentworth and Marshall, and doctors like Green and Kim- 
ball and Pillsbury and Savory and Plunkett, not to mention 
women like the Misses Penhallow and the sweet poetess Mrs. 
Erminie Locke, and many, many ojhers whose names might 
be added to the list — all this is a familiar tale in every house- 
hold. These honored people live only in memory now. A 
new generation has come to the front. As we walk these 
familiar streets and listen to the polyglot vernacular of what 
at times seems a modern Babel, one is often inclined to feel 
that he is a stranger in the city of his birth. All this, how- 
ever, is but an index of the change which has come and of 
other changes which will come in the growth of our busy, 
prosperous city. Yet when we grasp the hands of such men 
as Mr. Otis Allen, Mr. Levi Sprague, Mr. J. K. Fellows, Mr. 
Sewall G. Mack, Mr. Isaac Cooper, Mr. Artemas S. Tyler, Mr. 
A. C. Wheelock, and Mr. Samuel N. Wood, there is felt a 
thrill of mingled pathos and pleasure arising from a conscious- 
ness of being in the " society of wits and men " of a former 
day when cares seemed less burdensome and when the heart 
was young. 

There is one other name which shall not be forgotten, for 
it is kn object of special pride. When Mr. Benjamin F. Butler 
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sat down under the trees at Tower's Corner in 1828 to eat 
the first oyster he had ever seen, he little dreamed he would 
become the most distinguished citizen of the place, nor did he 
realize that the future would bring to the city a renown well- 
nigh synonymous with his name. The life of this remarkable 
man needs no eulogy from me. But -let it be remembered 
that throughout the whole of his marvellous and brilliant 
career, as a citizen, a lawyer, a statesman, a soldier, and a 
Governor of the Commonwealth, he was always loyal to the 
home of his adoption, and to the friends of his young man- 
hood's prime. Here he first exercised his marvellous mental 
powers, and here he gathered the first fruits of his success. 
Here he met and married the large-hearted, sagacious woman 
who, until death dissolved the union, was a true helpmeet and 
counsellor, and who, when the storms of malice beat the 
heaviest, of all the world beside was the nearest, the dearest 
and the best. Here was established that beautiful home long 
to be remembered as the centre of what was lovely and attrac- 
tive in social life, and from out the portals of which the 
General was carried to the tomb. 

Nor will I forget to pay tribute to-day to the scholarly 
friend of my youth who stood by my side at the altar in 
yonder church when I assumed my marriage vows, who 
attained honorable distinction as a lawyer, an orator, a mayor^ 
a statesman, and a Governor, and who in all these relations 
was always mindful of the interests of the city which he loved ; 
for the name of Frederic T. Greenhalge is written on the 
hearts of all Lowellians as the synonym of manliness, of 
honor and of high personal worth. 

During the first quarter of a century of its municipal life 
the city of Lowell grew along industrial and social lines in 
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that natural, peaceful way which marks the transition from 
youth to the dawn of manhood. When treason threatened 
the capitol of the nation and the call came for help, Lowell 
soldiers were among the first in its defence, and the blood of 
Lowell soldiers was the first to seal the covenant which 
established the indestructibility of a Union which the War of 
the Rebellion could not dissolve. When finally the hateful 
din of war had ceased, and men and women were moved by an 
irresistible impulse to utter paeans of praise, Lowell singers 
by the hundreds joined other hundreds of melodious voices in 
the great Boston Jubilee in swelling the triumphant chorus of 
Hallelujah to the Lord God Omnipotent, because the belated 
angel of peace had at last returned. When recently, in 
obedience to the summons of authority, it became necessary 
to take up arms in behalf of a people oppressed by the weight 
of mediaevalism centuries old, Lowell had its quota of able- 
bodied men ready at the critical hour, giving their service and 
their lives for humanity's cause loyally and willingly, both on 
the water and on the shore. Nor shall the patriotic fervor of 
Lowell ladies be forgotten, in their ceaseless endeavors to 
assuage the suffering of kinsmen and friends who loyally 
assumed the hazard of " grim -visaged war." Moreover, since 
as a result of the Spanish War the legal jurisdiction of the 
flag has been enlarged, it is for us as citizens a matter of 
peculiar pride that a Lowell man is commissioned as the first 
Governor of yonder island in the sea. 

Our veterans of the army and the navy are found in all 
the walks of life, respected and known everywhere as orderly, 
law-abiding citizens. Upon some of them the responsibilities 
of public trust have been imposed, but upon no one of them 
have honors been more worthily bestowed than upon the 
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genial gentleman who presides at these exercises as the chief 
magistrate of our prosperous city. 

" New occasions teach new duties." What shall the future 
be ? Mr. Wendell Phillips once said "the time will come when 
our cities will strain our institutions as slavery never did.'* 
Ours is a twentieth century city now. Events reveal oppor- 
tunities, and opportunities bring the genius of men to the test 
of character. Are our conditions such that the moral and 
intellectual development of our city shall be commensurate 
with its physical and material growth ? Are good citizens as 
sensitive to the demands of civic patriotism as they ought to 
be.^ Is it really true that "local self-government," as Mr. 
Strong puts it, "is to-day hanging in what Edmund Burke 
called * a dancing and a hesitating balance'".? Does patriot- 
ism call us to rally around the flag and say nothing about 
rallying around the ballot-box.? Are the morals of the com- 
munity as precious as the emoluments of office ? Is partisanship 
always synonymous with civic patriotism.? Is devotion to 
private interests timely and wise when exercised to the neglect 
of public weal ? I need not press the answer. Let us do 
our part 

" Here in the living day as did the great 

Who made old days immortal ! So shall men 

Gazing back to this far-looming hour 

Say : * Then the time when men were truly men : 

Though wars grew less their spirits met the test 

Of new conditions, conquering civic wrong. 

When error through the land raged like a pest 
They calmed the madness caught from mind to mind 
By wisdom drawn from eld, and counsel sane, 
And as the martyrs of the ancient world 
Gave Death for man, so nobly gave they Life. 
Those the great days, and that the heroic age.' " 
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Solo. "The New-Born King." . L'Espoir. 

James E. Donnelly. 

PoTPOURRL " National Airs. " . . Beyer, 

Lowell Military Band. 



Address. 



Hon. Francis Cabot Lowell. 



You have asked me to say a few words on the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of Lowell, and I assume that 
you have asked me because you would like to hear something 
of the man for whom this city was named, Francis Cabot 
Lowell, of whom I am the great grandson and namesake. 
For this reason I feel at liberty, and indeed called upon, to 
go into biographical details and matters of family history 
which otherwise it would be presumptuous and egotistical to 
talk about. 

Francis Cabot Lowell was born at Newburyport, April 
17, 1775, two days before the battle of Lexington. He was 
the son of John Lowell, a rising lawyer, who had adopted with 
vigor what we call the patriot side in the politics of the 
day. His mother was Susan Cabot, daughter of Francis 
Cabot, a merchant of Salem, and her son was called by her 
father's name. She died about two years after that son was 
born, but John Lowell soon married again, and all his children 
had the devoted care of their new mother. 

John Lowell moved to Boston very soon after his son's 
birth. He was a delegate to Congress, a member of the con- 
vention which framed the Constitution of Massachusetts, one 
of the judges appointed by Congress before the adoption of 
he Federal Constitution to try appeals in admiralty, and, after 
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the adoption of that Constitution, judge of the United States 
District Court, the office which I now have the honor to hold. 

Francis Cabot Lowell entered Harvard College in 1789. 
when he was fourteen years old, then not an uncommon age 
to enter college. His life at Cambridge was much like that of 
other students of the time, and was varied by some transgres- 
sions of the college rules, which were stricter then than now. 
In his senior year, for lighting a bonfire in the college yard, 
he was rusticated, according to the fashion of those days, ta 
Bridgewater, where he' pursued the studies of his class with 
the local clergyman. Reverend Zedekiah Sanger. Mr. Sanger 
reported to Judge Lowell that his pupil's behavior was good, 
and that his only fear was that the young man would injure 
himself by too close application. " He has a happy genius for 
the mathematics, " Mr. Sanger wrote. " I presume few if any 
of his class equal him in mathematical and astronomical attain- 
ments. He is very accurate in calculating projecting eclipses. " 
Probably Mr. Sanger was rather a complaisant master, but it 
is probable also that the boy of seventeen or eighteen, freed 
from the temptation to set bonfires and practice other larks in 
Cambridge, readily turned himself to study in the retirement 
of Bridgewater. Certainly he was a sufficiently sober-minded 
and serious person for the rest of his life. He graduated 
from Harvard in 1793, and soon entered into business with his 
mother's brother, William Cabot. In the summer of 1795, he 
sailed for France to superintend the sale of cargoes of flour 
and rice. On the way, his vessel was twice boarded by British 
cruisers. Great Britain being then at war with France. The 
captain of one of them ** examined us very closely, " so he 
wrote to his father, " but not finding any evidence of our going 
to France he dismissed us," after mentioning that he had just 
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captured two other American vessels, one of them belonging 
to a kinsman of Mr. Lowell. From Bordeaux, Mr. Lowell 
went to Paris, observing the condition of the country geograph- 
ically and politically as he went along. Although he had 
assured his family that there was as much safety in France as 
in America, yet while he was in Paris he received this letter 
from an intimate friend, which must have been disturbing for 
the moment : — 

"My dear fellow : Come I conjure you, with my servant, 
and stay with me at Mrs. Vary's. She desires it. You must 
come ; you may suffer, may be kilted where you are. Quick. " 

In 1796 he returned to America, and in 1798 married 
Hannah Jackson, the daughter of Jonathan Jackson, a leading 
merchant of Newburyport. Mr. Lowell lived mostly in 
Boston for the next few years, making occasional trips 
through the eastern part of the United States and Canada on 
business and pleasure. He was engaged with his uncle, 
William Cabot, as an importer of many kinds of goods. His 
health was always delicate, as was that of his wife, and in 
1810 he sailed for England, intending to spend some time 
there, chiefly for his wife's health, partly for his own, and 
partly because he conceived — rightly or wrongly — that his 
three boys, then from six to eleven years old, could get a 
better education there than here. It may be added that he 
did not intend them to complete their education in Europe, 
for in due time each of them entered Harvard College before 
the age of sixteen. He was in Great Britain two years, 
and travelled about the country considerably, interesting him- 
self particularly in manufacturing enterprises. Thus, when 
in Edinburgh, he writes that he has just met a large iron 
manufacturer, who invited him out to the works, "the most 
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extensive in all Scotland. Eighty men are employed in 
making nails only. They have several furnaces for the manu- 
facture of steel of various kinds. They make an immense 
number of shovels, axletrees and cast iron of various kinds. 
It is astonishing to see large bars of iron rolled out easier 
than you would paste, and cut up as wished as easily as 
scissors can cut paper." It was to the cotton manufactures 
of Great Britain, however, that he gave special attention, as 
his subsequent action shows. In 1811, when in Edinburgh, 
he met Mr. Nathan Appleton of Boston, talked with him 
much about cotton manufacture, and told him that, before his 
return to America, he would visit Manchester for the purpose 
of obtaining all possible information on the subject, with a 
view to the introduction of the improved manufacture into the 
United States. 

Throughout his life, Mr. Lowell belonged to the Federalist 
party, though he never gave himself so much to politics as did 
other members of his family. He had, therefore, a warm 
admiration for England, but a passage in one of his letters 
shows how entirely subordinate it was to his affection for his 
own country. He is speaking of an old Massachusetts loyalist 
whom he met in England, a man who had left this country at 
the time of the Revolution, more than thirty-five years before. 
"He is a wonderful man for his years, being eighty-four, and 
he appears in perfect health and fine spirits. Indeed, seeing 
an American man puts him in fine spirits. He says he has 
never regretted Boston but once and that is ever since. The 
example of the refugees should be a warning to our friends ; 
if trouble comes to stay by and fight it out." 

In 1812, at the outbreak of the war with England, Mr. 
Lowell sailed for America with his family. His ship was 
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•captured by an English vessel and taken into Halifax. They 
were civilly treated, but did not find it easy to continue their 
trip to Boston. " We hired," so Mrs. Lowell wrote to a friend 
in Scotland, " at a great price, a small^ dirty vessel to take us 
from Halifax to Boston. The vessel had a high reputation for 
sailing fast, and we promised ourselves that we should be in 
Boston in five days at the farthest." "Notwithstanding we 
had adverse winds all the way, we had the pleasure of observ- 
ing our native land after a sail of ten days. I decided, upon 
entering Boston harbor, that it was more beautiful than any- 
thing I had seen in my absence, and I do not think that it was 
the joy of finding myself at home that made it appear so to 
me." 

Though strongly opposed to the war with Great Britain, 
as were most of the Massachusetts Federalists, Mr. Lowell, 
now that commerce was totally destroyed for the time, set 
himself to making the best of the situation. The manufacture 
of textiles in this country was greatly stimulated, as the 
importation of foreign textiles had practically stopped. Cotton 
mills, accordingly, sprang up over nearly the whole of the 
United States, and especially in New England Mr." Lowell 
embarked in the business with Patrick Tracy Jackson, his 
wife's brother, and Paul Moody of Amesbury, a man with a 
genius for mechanics. The Boston Manufacturing Company 
was chartered by the Legislature in 1813. It was Mr. Lowell, 
I believe, who conceived the idea of spinning and weaving 
under the same roof. The power loom was in use in England, 
but its method of operation was a secret. It had to be 
reinvented, therefore, and this was .done by Mr. Moody and 
Mr. Lowell, working together. For some months Mr. Lowell 
•experimented in a store in Broad Street, hiring a man to turn 
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the crank of the machine. His mathematical capacity stood 
him in good stead, and he calculated the complicated motions 
required in the process of filling the spool, while Mr. Moody 
put the result of the calculations into material form. Mr. 
Lowell was a director of the new company ; served on the 
committee to buy a site in Waltham and to erect buildings ; 
indeed, he served on most of the important committees of the 
board. He subscribed for fifteen out of the one hundred shares 
of one thousand dollars each. 

During the war, with foreign competition absolutely 
stopped for the time, the cotton manufacturers were success- 
ful, but when the peace of 1815 was made, the manufacture, 
then in its infancy, was immediately exposed to competition 
with the more developed and largely capitalized establishments 
of Europe. The mill at Waltham was just beginning to work. 
The situation was a trying one, though that mill was able to 
meet the foreign competition better than were most of its 
neighbors. Thus Mr. Jackson wrote Mr. Lowell February 14, 
1815, after mentioning the failure of a neighboring mill: "I 
do not imagine the Waltham Company suffered any loss in 
the affair, and they certainly gain by having this take place 
before their new establishment gets underway." "We have 
got a bobbin machine going on your plan. It costs less and 
winds better bobbins than the others. Seven wide and four- 
teen narrow looms going. I hope next week to turn out two 
thousand yards. Thestuff is out for the new dressing machine, 
and we are making a winding machine for it. As soon as they 
are down, we shall put more looms in motion. See if 
Stimpson has got a patent for his loom. As you return, go 
to Paterson, New Jersey. If Stowell is there, he can show 
you all worth seeing. See the looms in Baltimore if you can." 
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The manufacturers were convinced that something must 
be done to protect them from European competition, and 
asked Congress for a protective tariff. This was opposed by 
many of th« representatives from New England, who were 
backed by the commercial interests, but it was supported by 
many representatives from the South Atlantic States, who 
desired a home market for their cotton. With others, Mr. 
Lowell visited Washington in the spring of 1816, and labored 
effectively with Congress to procure the passage of the tariff. 
The report of the committee on ways and means — an inter- 
esting document — states that ninety thousand bales of cotton 
were then manufactured in the whole country; ten thousand 
grown males, sixty-six thousand females and twenty-four 
thousand boys employed at average wages of one hundred and 
fifty dollars a year; eighty-one million yards of cloth were 
produced at an average cost of thirty cents a yard. For the 
purpose of the argument, most of these figures were made as 
large as possible. The manufacture at Waltham was consider- 
ably cheaper. In 1816, Mr. Lowell and Mr. Appleton travelled 
through Rhode Island, where the mills were nearly all closed 
down. It was the old story of great profits leading to careless- 
ness and to the retention of the old machinery. Mr. Lowell 
tried to persuade the manufacturers that the introduction of the 
power loom would give them a start, but they were disheart- 
ened. A study of the debates in the House of Representatives 
will show how strong was the opposition to the tariff bill, and 
how uncertain was the feeling of congressmen on one side and 
the other. Eventually the bill passed in a somewhat modified 
form, having received the strong support of John C. Calhoun. 

As I have said, Mr. Lowell's health and that of his wife 
was never good. She died in 1815, leaving him with four 
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children. After his return from Washington, he continued 
active, not only in the cotton manufacture, but as a merchant. 
He died August 10, 1817, at the age of forty-two. 

These are the few details preserved of the life of the man 
for whom this city was named, built in a place he may never 
have seen. That his name was chosen seventy-five years ago 
was due, in part, no doubt, to the modesty of living men who 
preferred to take the name of their fellow worker who had died. 
But Mr. Appleton, one of those fellow workers, has said of him 
that *' He is entitled to the credit of having introduced the 
new system in the cotton manufacture, under which it has 
grown up so rapidly. For, although Messrs. Jackson and 
Moody were men of unsurpassed talent and energy in their 
way, it was Mr. Lowell who was the informing soul, which 
gave direction and form to the whole proceeding." 

Quartette. " When the Little Ones Say Good 
Night." ..... Parks. 

MOZABT QUABTETTE. 



Concert Valse. " Ideal Echoes." 

Lowell Militaby Band. 



Heeman. 



Benediction. 



The Chaplain. 



After the exercises in the afternoon were completed 
the members of the City Government, the speakers 
and invited guests repaired to the American House, 
where a collation was served. 
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£V£NING £X£RCISE:S. 

The exercises of the evening were of a very elabo- 
rate nature, and consisted of a Reception to the citizens 
of Lowell, at Jackson Hall, by His H-onor the Mayor 
and members of the City Government. This part of 
the exercises was a decided success, hundreds of our 
citizens availing themselves of the opportunity to meet 
His Honor the Mayor and members of the City Council. 

In Huntington Hall, promptly at eight o'clock, the 
following excellent concert was given by the Lowell 
Orchestral Society, E. J. Borjes, conductor. 



PROGRAMME. 

March. " Peace Forever. "... Joseph Lacalle, 
Overture. ** Stradella. " . . . . /^ V, Flo tow. 

Nocturne No. 5, Op. 52 J. Leybach. 

Waltz. " Jolly Fellows. " .... R, Vollstedt 
Selections. " Musical Scenes from Scotland. " O, Langey, 

INTERMISSION. 

Trombone Selection. ** Rocked in the Cradle 

of the Deep." ..... J. P. Knight. 
Waltz. " Wedding of the Winds. " • . /. S, Hall. 
Selection. " Romeo and Juliette. " . . Ch* Gounod. 
** Stars and Stripes. " . . ' . . . J. P. Sousa. 
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Stereopticon views exhibited during intermission 
by Mr. A. L. Bacheller. 

SUBJECTS. 

1 Lowell in 1834, from old lithograph. 

2 Lowell to-day, from Centralville Heights. 

3 Bird's-eye view from Eliot Church. 

4 Ayer Home, formerly Balch & Frye's Tavern. 
6 Old City Hall, built 1830. 

6 New City Hall, dedicated 1893. 

7 Pawtucket Canal, opened for navigation 1796. 

8 Merrimac Canal, opened for manufacturing 1826. 

9 Toll House at head of Old Middlesex Canal. 

10 Ruins of Aqueduct where Middlesex Canal crossed 

Shawsheen River. 

11 Old Glass Factory Building, Middlesex Village. 

12 "Clarke's Tavern," Middlesex Village. 

13 Durkee House, near Pawtucketville Boulevard. 

14 Sewall Bowers House, Wood Street. 

15 Dr. Spaulding House, corner School and Pawtucket 

Streets. 

16 Spaulding House, Parker Street. 

17 Parker House, Pine Street. 

18 Li verm ore House, Belvidere. 

19 Old Mill on Hale's Brook. 

20 David Neal's Birthplace, Middlesex Street. 

21 Whistler's Birthplace, Worthen Street. 

22 Old " Northern Depot." 

23 Old Garrison House, formerly standing on Riverside 

Street. 

24 Old Yellow Meeting House, Dracut. 
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25 First High School Building, recently demolished, on 

Middlesex Street. 

26 Pawtucket Dam. 

27 Pawtucket Falls and Northern Canal. 

28 Massaic Falls, Concord River. 

29 View on Concord above Lowell. 

30 Rev. Theodore Edson. 

31 St. Anne's Church. 

32 Elisha Bartlett, Lowell's First Mayor. 

33 Mayor Dimon. 

34 General Benjamin F. Butler. 

35 Ladd and Whitney. 

36 Molly Varnum. 

37 Lucy Larcom. 

38 James B. Francis. 

39 Hon. Charles H. Allen. 



ANNIVERSARY COMMITTEE. 

Mayor Charles A. R. Dimon. 
Councilman James B. Casey, Chairman. 

Aldermen » 
James F. Miskella, 

Richard J. McCluskey, 

Joseph Mullin, 

Wm. E. Badger. 

Councilmen. 
Pierre A. Brousseau,* 
James G. Hill,t 

John H. Spillane,t 

Louis Lebrun, 

George Emsley, 

Albert F. Grant, 

John J. Finder. § 

From Old Residents Historical Association, 
Hon. Charles A. Stott, 

Hon. Charles Cowley, 

A. P. Sawyer, Esq., 

John A. Bailey, Esq. 

Clerk of Committee. 
Frank M. Dowling. 

♦Resigned. 

tElected to Vacancy. 

^Deceased. 

J Elected to Vacancy. 
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LETTERS FROM INVITED GUESTS. 

Among the letters of regret received from men to whom 
invitations were sent for the seventy-fifth anniversary exer- 
cises, the following letters are of special interest because of 
the tributes they contain : 

Boston, February 27, 1901. 
Mr. Frank M. Dowlingy Clerk of Committees^ Lowell^ Mass, 

My Dear Sir : — I regret that I shall be unable, owing 
to other engagements, to accept your kind invitation on behalf 
of the city government of Lowell to attend the celebration 
of the seventy-fifth anniversary. 

I sincerely and heartily wish that this city may progress 
and prosper in the future, as in the past of its unique and 
remarkable existence. And that wish has with me somewhat 
of a sentimental basis. For though it is now more than fifty 
years since I lived in Lowell, and more than forty since I 
have set foot in its streets, your city is inseparably associated 
with the earliest and some of the happiest recollections of 
my childhood ; and with, moreover, an episode in their own 
lives which my parents always regarded with the tenderest 
affection. 

Yours very truly, 

JAMES SCHOULER. 
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Portland, Me., February 27, 1901. 

Frank M, Dowlingy Esq., Clerk of Committees^ Lowell^ Mass.: 

Dear Sir : — I greatly regret my inability to be present 
at the seventy-fifth anniversary of the incorporation of the 
town of Lowell, owing to business engagements. The name 
of Lowell, the founder of your city, will be always remembered 
on account of his great services to the country after the war 
with England in 1812. After the resumption of trade rela- 
tions with England there was an influx of foreign goods which 
overstocked the markets, causing factory after factory, which 
had been enjoying a short season of prosperity, to close its 
doors. In the hurry to get into operation, many mills had 
been poorly built and poorly equipped with machinery, conse- 
quently could not compete with the well equipped mills of 
England. The distress among manufacturers was great and 
they applied to Congress for relief. The value of the product 
of the woolen mills of New England in 1810 was estimated at 
$4,000,000, and at the close of the war $15,000,000. Nothing 
but a protective tariff could save New England manufacturers 
from ruin, and Congress wisely came to their relief. The 
ultimate result was improved machinery, improved methods 
of manufacture, and a decreased cost of production. To 
Lowell was the country indebted for the famous minimum 
duty on cotton cloth of six and a quarter cents a yard. 

After the peace, when our industries were paralyzed, he 
hastened to Washington to urge upon our legislators the 
necessity of protection, and by his urgent appeals to southern 
congressmen to legislate in the interests of their constituents, 
the cotton planters of the South secured their aid and the 
adoption of his views. New England was by no means united 
in favor of such a measure, owing to her commercial interests. 
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When Lowell made the optimistic prediction that cotton cloth, 
which was then selling for thirty-three cents, would within fifty 
years be sold for four pence a yard, people smiled with incredu- 
lity, yet his prediction proved true. Cottons which in 1829 
were selling at eight and a half cents were selling only ten 
years before for nineteen cents a yard. It had then supplanted 
the English article in the American market. Said Everett of 
Lowell : " In the great temple of Nature, whose foundations 
are the earth, whose pillars are the eternal hills, whose roof is 
the starlit sky, whose organ tones are the whispering breeze 
and the sounding storms, whose architect is God, there is no 
ministry more sacred than that of the intelligent mechanic." 

To her manufacturing industries is New England indebted 
for a growth and prosperity unprecedented in the annals of 
any country, since it has taken place within a short period of 
three score and ten years, the Scriptural limit of human life. 
Nashua was but little more than a clearing in 1823. Fall 

River began to grow from a little village in 1812 to a town of 
importance in 1830. Lowell, which was named from the 
inventor of the power loom and earnest advocate of protection, 
dates its growth from 1824, and Manchester several years 
later. 

Of such men as Lowell this country has need to be proud. 

Thanking you for the invitation to be present and join 
with you in honoring his memory, I am, 

Very truly yours, 

JAMES PHINNEY BAXTER. 
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East Cambridge, Mass., February 26, 1901. 
Mr, Frank M, Dowlingy Clerk of Committees : 

Dear Sir :— The invitation to be present at the exercises 
on March first next I have this day received. Public duties, 
to my great regret, prevent my attendance. 

It would be a delight, which I reluctantly forego, to see 
again old Huntington Hall crowded with the familiar Lowell 
faces. 

Seventy-five years is quite a long time for some things to 
last. It is a long time for a lease or mortgage to run, or for a 
man to live. When you think of London and Rome and 
Damascus, or even of Boston or Salem or Plymouth with its 
rock of eternal remembrance, a seventy-five-year-old town is 
a youth indeed. Lowell never had any " Iliad time." Her 
people all have lived and worked and achieved in the perfect 
light of modern history. Some of her children have attained 
distinction, eminence and renown. I should not dare, in any 
limited space, to try to name them, for fear that some of the 
greatest would be forgotten and overlooked. Besides, I 
should not be satisfied unless I could add to that shining list 
those of my fellow citizens through some perverse fate still 
obscure, who well deserve to be known to fame. 

I congratulate young Lowell with the mellifluous name, 
on her three score years, and ten, and five, on the honest toil 
and thrift and the triumphs of the past — and on the bright 
outlook for the happy years that are yet to come. 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE FIELD LAWTON. 
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Boston, February 28, 1901. 

Frank M, Dowling, Esq,^ Clerk of Committees : 

Dear Sir : — I thank you for the courteous invitation to 
be present at the observance of the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the incorporation of the town of Lowell, but circumstances 
beyond my control prevent an acceptance. 

As a small boy, I remember when your town became a 
city and I have known it well ever since. 

Lowell has always had the natural advantages of a most 
beautiful site, which have been fully improved by art, and you 
have to-day one of the handsomest cities in the Common- 
wealth. Where is there another municipality with a large 
river running through its borders ? And with its hills crowned 
with handsome dwellings, overlooking the rapid stream ? I 
know of none. 

Within a few days, I have examined an old almanac for 
the year 1826, now in my possession, which bears the imprint 
of East Chelmsford. It was printed by E. W. Reinhart in 
the autumn of 1825, before the town of Lowell had a separate 
existence, and when the settlement was only a village in the 
eastern part of Chelmsford. It seems odd to us now to asso- 
ciate Lowell with Chelmsford, rather than Chelmsford with 
Lowell. It is a case where the tail soon wagged the dog. 

Not many of the girls and boys of my time are now left, 
but still a few, of whom Sam Hadley is one. It may seem 
almost irreverent to speak of a learn. J udge in this familiar 
way, but I cannot help it, as we went to school together in 
Groton many years ago. ^ 

Yours very respectully and reminiscentially, 

SAMUEL A. GREEN. 
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Lawrence, February 28, 1901. 
Mr. Frank M. Dowlingy Clerk of Committees^ Lowell^ Mass, 

Dear Sir : — It is with keenest regret that I am compelled 
by prior engagements to forego the privilege of attending the 
exercises commemorative of the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the incorporation of the town of Lowell. 

As mayor of the city of Lawrence, it would give me the 
deepest pleasure to attend the ceremonies in our sister city. 
I take great pleasure in the advancement of your city, since 
the interests of the two communities have so much in common, 
since the conditions which tend to the improvement and wel- 
fare of your community also tend to the improvement and 
welfare of ours. 

Seventy-five years — a mere instant, when compared with 
the aeons of time gone before, but nevertheless a space of time 
productive of more and greater things than any other seventy- 
five years in the world's history. And while not pretending to 
expatiate upon the accomplishments of the period, I do feel 
justified in extending to the city of Lowell my sincerest 
congratulations on the important part it has played in the 
achievements of this period, and earnestly wish for a con- 
stantly increasing prosperity for your city. 

Most sincerely yours, 

JAMES F. LEONARD, Mayor. 
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Lowell, February 28, 1901. 
To Anniversary Committee : — 

Thinking that I may 'not be able to be present at the 
meeting on March the first, I write a few lines to acknowledge 
the invitation from you. 

I was not in Lowell in 1826, but came here the following 
year, 1827, from New Hampshire. A cousin, J. S. Knowlton, 
had located in what was then called East Chelmsford in 1825, 
having bought out the only printing office in the place, in 
which was published the " Chelmsford Phoenix," established 
by a Mr. Reinhart. 

The next spring, another cousin, Daniel, afterwards 
Knowlton & Huntress, came from New Hampshire to learn 
the trade, and in the spring of 1827, I came to town and 

ft 

worked in this office, which was in a cottage on Merrimack 
Street, near where Welles' Block now stands. 

There was much at this time about the town to interest 
a young man. The Suffolk Canal was being built, and what 
is now Market Street was a pathway for running cars on a 
timber track from the canal to what is now the Carpet Mill. 
Much of this space was covered with water, and filled in with 
earth and rock taken from the canal. The roadway was 
through a swamp with alder bushes and light growth of wood 
on both sides. A Mr. Rand, I think, from Vermont, was the 
contractor. 

Not liking the printing business, handling the old Franklin 
press, I left town in the fall of the year for New Hampshire, 
where I learned watch repairing, and in the sprmg of 1831, 
I returned to Lowell and opened a small store in the same 
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cottage in which the printing office was located, before its 
removal to the corner of Central and Middlesex Streets, and 
continued in this business for about thirty years. 

Thanking you for your invitation, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 

JAMES K. FELLOWS. 



Brief responses were received from the following : — 

Hon. Charles H. Allen, Governor of Porto Rico. 

Congressman William S. Knox. 

Senator Herbert E. Fletcher. 

Selectman Fred L. Fletcher, of Chelmsford. 

Mayor John F. Hurley, of Salem. 

Mayor Moses Brown, of Newburyport. 

Mayor Charles L. Dean, of Maiden. 

Rt. Rev. Edward F. Allen, Bishop of Mobile, Ala. 

Mr. Charles L Hood. 

Hon. Geo. F. Richardson. 

Mr. N. B. Kerr. 

Mr. Alfred M. Chadwick. 

Mr. John W. Pead. 

Mr. Isidore Turcotte. 
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CITY GOVERNMENT, 1901. 

Mayor, 
CHARLES A. R. DIMON. 

Aldermen, 
James F. Miskella, Chairman. 
William E. Badger, James H. Carmichael, 

Patrick Conlon. Richard J. McCluskey, 

Philip Desmarais, Joseph Mullin, 

Gardner W. Pearson, John J. Sullivan. 

Conncilmen, 
Pierre A. Brousseau, President.* 
James G. Hill, President. 

Ward One, Ward Five, 

Herbert R. Baker, T. Frank Clark, 

James G. Hill, Thomas J. McCaffrey, 

Mark D. Taylor. George B. Roche. 



Ward Two, 

Peter Daley, 
tJoHN H. Spillane, 
Patrick J. O'Rourke. 
tJoHN J. Pinder. 

Ward Three, 

Otto Jensen, 

Ephraim D. Livingston, 

George McElroy. 

Ward Four, 

James B. Casey, 
Timothy F. Donohoe, 
Michael J. Markham. 



Ward Six, 

Pierre A. Brousseau, 
John A. Henderson, 
Harry Swann. 

Ward Seven, 

Louis Lebrun, 
Joseph A. Legare, 
Albert S. Park. 

Ward Eight, 

James P. Dugdale, 
Albert F. Grant, 
Charles E. Tilton. 



Ward Nine, 

Charles H. Clough, 
George Emsley, 
Frank G. Lundberg. 



♦Resigned. t Deceased. J Elected to vacancy. 
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The borrower must return this item on or before 
the last date stamped below. If another user 
jiiaces a recall for this item, the borrower will 
be notified of the need for an earlier return. 

Non-receipt of overdue notices does not exempt 
the borrower from overdue fines. 



Harvard College Widener Library 
Cambridge, MA 02138 617-495-2413 




Please handle with care. 

Thank you for helping to preserve 
library collections at Harvard. 



